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From the Richmond Visiter. 
THE VOTARY OF PLEASURE. 

I will mention a circumstance that was rela- 
ted to me many years since, at the time of its 
occurrence in the neighborhood where | resided. 
There were then, it is true, few real Christians 
in our country, but some rare specimens exist- 
ed in the humble walks of life, of devout believ- 
ers and professors of our blessed religion.— 
One of these was a lady who had felt keen 
adversity, and found comfort under various 
tribulations, from believing and practising evan- 
gelical christianity. She had only two chil- 
dren: a son, whose immoral conduct had been 
the chief source of her troubles, and a daugh- 
ter, whose gentle docile character gave prom- 
ise of future excellence. This girl grew up, 
beautiful and graceful, just before the death of 
her father, who insisted on sending her to the 
village dancing school. In spite of the tears 
and expostulations of the pious mother, to whom 
such an act seemed little short of sacrilege, 
the victim was decorated with all the earnings 
ofa doating father, and led to the altar of 
worldly folly. Her beauty was so remarkable, 
and her natural graces so improveable, that 
she soon excelled all competitors, and was 
considered the unrivalled belle of the village. 
Atthis crisis her father died, and the poor 
widow was enabled te draw her child. from the 
fiery furnace of temptation. In the agony of 
her multiplied distresses she sought with 
some success, to imbue the mind of her daugh- 
ter with that faith which was the sole comfort 
of her existence. The docile girllent a wil- 
ling ear to explanations of divine truth, which 
satisfied her understanding, and filled her heart 
with pure and holy emotions. 

She was on the point of making a public pro- 
fession of christianity, (two years after the death 
of her father) when the village in which she 
lived was agitated by preparations for great 
festivities. Some rich men in their overflow- 
ing benevolence, determined to give their fel- 
low creatures an opportunity of committing sin 
and folly by having a horse race in the vicin- 
age. All hearts were palpitating with expecta- 
tions of unusual pleasure, for a ball was to be 
given by the successful person, or as he was 
termed, the victor over the field. The poor 
widow shuddered as she witnessed the rapid 
progress of this much dreaded evil. To com- 
plete her uneasiness, a brother of her husband’s 
came to town with his only daughter, and took 
up his abode beneath her quiet roof. This 
man was himself a horse jocky, and his daugh- 
ter an ardent votary of second hand fashions 
and graces. The widow soon found that her 
chance of making head against the torrent was 
small. Her brother-in-law fell into raptures at 
the sight of his niece’s beauty, and declared 
that he would be at the expense of equipping her 
like his own child, and that she should eclipse 
all the women of rank and fashion in the ball 
room. 

The poor girl was at first unwilling to lend 
an ear to these follies, but she had always de- 
lighted in dancing, and on this occasion suffer- 
ed her better judgment to be overruled. ’Tis 

ut for once mother, said she, and to please 
my uncle—nay! to avoid giving him incura- 





ble offence! Believe me, I shall not suffer my 
head to be turned by one night of gaiety— 
Pray for me, mother, that this compliance with 
the will of my Father’s brother, may not pro- 
duce evil consequences. My child, said the 
distressed mother, I dare not so word my sup- 
plication. It is in compliance with your own 
will that you thus venture on the tempter’s 
own ground, and in this open act of disobedi- 
ence to your heavenly Father, I cannot lend my 
aid toexcuse or extenuate your guilt. 1 have 
prayed, I will still pray that you may not ven- 
ture farther in this matter, but if you do, the 
responsibility must rest with yourself. But 
mother, the scriptures say themselves, “there is 
atime to dance.” So they say in thesame place, 
‘there is a time to make war, a time to hate.” 
The wise man means that all sins and follies 
will have their seasons, but he does not there- 
fore advocate sin and folly. Oh, beware, my 
child, and let the same scriptures tell you, “ that 
he who hardeneth his neck under reproof shall 
be destroyed, and that suddenly.” ‘These are 
fearful words for us to‘part with, my child.— 
Oh, heed my reproof, and do not harden your 
neck! Mother, said the perplexed girl, I have 
promised my uncle to go to this unlucky ball, 
and I cannot break my promise without in- 
curring his resentment. He has been so kind, 
that it would seem ungrateful to thwart him in 
this trifle. Oh, my daughter, said the widow, 
holding her hands to her ears, “let me not 
hear you use such awful language! €aa it be 
you whe call this sin a trifle? Go, if you will, 
but make nomore vain attempts to pervert right 
reason, lest you add to your own condemna- 
tion.” 

It was indeed with reluctance, that the af- 
fectionate daughter left her mother under such 
circumstances, but she had surrendered her 
better judgment for the time, and created for 
herself an imaginary necessity, by which she 
suffered herself to be controlled. She was 
much admired, and so often solicited to dance, 
that in the course of the evening, her blood be- 
came painfully overheated. She found the 
temperature of the ball room so oppressive, that 
she determined to retreat into a little back 
porch, to which spot her partner conducted her. 
As she swept rapidly along, panting with heat, 
and impatient to breathe a cooler atmosphere, 
she encountered an awkward servant who was 
entering with a pitcher of water. He wasmore 
than half intoxicated; and as he staggered out 
of the young Jady’s way, the contentsof the pitch- 
er were discharged full in her panting and over- 
heated bosom. The sudden revulsion of phy- 
sical feeling oc ed by this accident was al- 
most instantly fatal. A violent ague termina- 
ted inconvulsions, and before the dawn of day, 
this lovely and interesting girl expired in the 
arms of her almost distracted mother !!—Her 
reason seemed to be overcome by the rapid 
progress of the disease, but she was heard to 
articulate with difficulty the word ‘ suddenly.” 
The by-standers thought she alluded to her 
own rapidly approaching dissolution ; but the 
agonized mother remembered the awful denun- 
ciation she had so prophetically pronounced at 
parting, and believed that her dying child was 
reminding her of its application.— The circum- 
stances of this story are true, and in my mind 
awofully impressive. 

Who can say, I will serve God to-morrow, 











when we know not what a day may bring 
forth? Let me entreat you not to cease in 
your endeavors to make your young friend re- 
linquish her present conformity to the forbid- 
den things of this world. Remind her of the 
uncertainty of that existence which she ven- 
tures to portion out in seasons of self-indul- 
gence, as if she was assured that enough of it 
would remain after her unholy waste of flect- 
ing time, to work out her salvation.—Besides, 
who would sit down content with such mea- 
gre attainments in holiness, as are implied by 
areadiness to conform to worldly practices ? 
Surely, we cannot consider ourselves as safe, 
until these desires have been utterly cast out 
from our renewed hearts, Advise her to try 
the following experiment. Let her lay out the 
money with which she is accustomed to adorn 
herself for a ball, in charity, and stay at home to 
enjoy the luxury of doing good. When she re- 
flects that the nakedness of the indigent may 
be clothed from the trimmings of the vain, she 
will be better able to compromise matters with 
her vanity. Ifshe does not find this expedient 
successful, I fear she is not thoroughly convinc- 
ed of the necessity of an entire change of heart. 
If she loves to adorn her person better than to 
relieve distress, she has certainly not sufficient- 
ly pondered the meaning of these words, “In 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.” Yours, &c. 
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MOTHER AND ELIZA. 
Conversation on keeping promises. 

Eliza. I donot wish to go out this morn- 
ing, mother, it is socold; would you not like to 
have me read to you? 

Mother. 1 should indeed like to hear you 
read; you know that always gives me plea- 
sure. But why do you think of going out? 

Eliza. I promised Sarah Lee, that I would 
call for her to go and see widow Harris, who is 
quite ill: and Sarah’s mother told her she 
would send some nice things to her, if she 
would carry them. I suppose Sarah will go 
without me, and Mrs. Harris will have the 
things; and my going will make no difference 
you know. 

Mother. Make no difference! did you not 
say you promised ta go? and do you make thus 
light of your promises ? 

Eliza, No, mamma, I should not, if it was 
of any consequence; but I do not see what 
good I shal! do by going. 

Mother. A promise is a promise, and as such 
is of the first consequence, and to be kept, be- 
cause you have madeit; this is the first and 
best reason for keeping a promise. You say 
it will make no difference; it will make a dif- 
ference ; and perhaps a greatone. In the first 
place, Sarah may, and probably will, wait for 
you, perhaps, until itis too late to go; and her 
mother may not like to have her go alone at 
all. Then poor Mrs. Harris may suffer for the 
want of the comforting things, which Mrs, 
Lee is so kind as to provide for her, Then your 
kind friend Sarah will lose confidence in you, 
and not know what to expect or depend upon 
another time. But the most important thing 


of all, my dear, is, that you will get, and by re- 
peated indulgence strengthen the habit of not 
keeping your promises: and you will certainly 
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allow that this would bea very bad habit, and 
would be attended with many unpleasant con- 
sequences. 

Eliza. 
promises when they are of consequence : and 
break them only when it is of no consequence. 

Mother. You cannot always tell when it is 
of no consequence; and you may sometimes 
think itof no consequence to keep your prom- 
ise, when the person, to whom you lave made 
it, thinks differently. The only right way, and 
therefore the only: safe and happy way, is to 
make only such promises, as you intend fully 
to keep. 

Eliza. Sometimes I have made promises 
which I could not keep, and at others, prom- 
ises, which, I think, eveh you would have 
thought proper to break. Suppose I had enga- 
ged the same thing to two persons, for the 
same time ; how could I keep both my prom- 
ises? Or suppose I had engaged to walk with 
some one, and it should rain violently, at the 
time appointed to go, would you notthink 
it proper for me to stay at home? 

Mother. Certainly I should; but in this 
case, the rain is an unexpected circumstance, 
and one, which would have prevented your 
making the engagement, if you had known be- 
forehand that it would happen; it is not like 
your disposition, something over which you 
have control, but is entirely out of your pow- 
er, and is the very circumstance which ren- 
ders it equally desirable both for you and 
your companion, that you should stay at home. 
It is your disposition, that which is in your 
power, that I would have you control: and not 
allow yourself, from any weariness, caprice of 
feeling, or fear of the cold, to suppose a prom- 
ise may be broken with impunity ; for in this 
case, you offend against truth, you deceive 
your friend, and injure yourself, by the indul- 
gence of a bad habit. With regard to your first 
supposition, you must yourself undoubtedly see 
the fallacy. 

Eliza. You will say, I suppose, that I 
should not make two such inconsistent prom- 
ises: but sometimes I cannot well help it with- 
out giving offence. 

Mother. And do you think to lessen your 
offence, by promising what you cannot, and in 
fact, do not mean to perform? I know this is 
a common fault in young ladies, and I hope 
never to be so unhappy, as to see it taking 
root and gaining strength in your character ; 
for I consider it not only mean and disgusting, 
but sinful. There is a diseased desire. of pleas- 
ing, which very often leads young people astray 
from the path of truth and plain dealing; and 
this desire is very different from the laudable and 
salutary desire of approbation on account of 
good actions and virtuous exertions. I have 
known people, who had this contemptible fear 
of giving offence, to such a degree, that they 
were hardly ever heard to say no, and seldom 
known to perform yes; consequently, no one 
trusted them,—every one knew that they were 
in the habit of promising more than they could 
perform. ‘They gained nothing but constant 
uneasiness, and apprehension, lest they should 
be unpopular, and in the end, the distrust and 
contempt of all who knew them. Far differ- 
ent from this may be the character of my 
daughter. Never make any promises, which 
you do not intend to keep, or which you do not 
think it probable you shall be able to keep.— 
Depend for your popularity, or, I would rather 
say, for the approbation of the good and sensi- 
ble, on the character which you will form by a 
steady and dignified*course of conduct. Be 
guided by a firm adherence to truth in all you 


Yes,mamma ; but I would keep my | 

















earlier you begin, the happier you will be, and 
the stronger will be your character in mature 
life. There are many people who would start, 
if you were to tell them that they were desti- 
tute of principle, who yet, in their daily conver- 
sation and conduct exhibit the most unprinci- 
pled selfishness. They promise all kinds of 
things, knowing at the same time they shall 
never execute them ; they flatter that they may 
be flattered in their turn ; and you might, with- 
out exaggeration, say that their whole life was 
a system of cheating. On such we can have no 
dependance ; we cannot love them, nor can 
we take any pleasure in their company.— 
They are nuisances rather than ornaments to 
society ; they live for tiemselves alone, while 
they are pretending to live for others; and if 
they have any influence in the world, it isa 
bad one. Preserve, my dear, singleness and 
purity of heart. Be simple in your intentions. 
Avoid stratagems; in your promises particular- 
ly, adhere to the right line of intending and 
keeping them in the sense in which you know 
they are understood by others. Be what you 
are capable of being in heart and character. 
You will then gratify the dearest wish, and re- 
ceive the most ardent blessing, of an affection- 
ate mother. [Juvenile Miscellany. 
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From the Youth’s Instructor. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 


You have now just entered upon the stage of 
action, and begun to take a part in the seciety 
to which you are attached. Let all within your 
sphere perceive that your education has’ been 
of that kind which is calculated to retify and 
improve the heart, as well as te enlighten the 
understanding. Be careful of wounding the 
peace of others. Let mildness and benignity 
always distinguish you from the flirting gossip, 
and may your manners become the index of 
your heart. I cannot forbear telling you how 
I was shocked, not long since, by the conduct 
of a young lady who had just finished her edu- 
cation abroad, and returned to her parents.— 
From her beauty and external accomplishments 
we should have expected better things: but 
her ungovernable temper soon made its ap- 
pearance among the domestics; and instead of 
contributiug to the enjoyment of her parents, 
she made them most miserable. Although 
pride prevented her from making a show of 
herself to others, yet she could not be entirely 
hid—for her temper would break out like a fire 
Jong smothered, even where it was not wished. 
Her amiable mother was treated with con- 
tempt, servants with insolence, and her asso- 
ciates with haughtiness, unless they suited her 
capricious humours. Her praises were all 
lavished upon those who flattered her, and those 
who did not were the objects of her displeas- 
ure. You will hardly think this areal char- 
acter, but [ can assure you it is drawn from 
real life. She was likewise bred up in a Chris- 
tian family, and was herself a professor. A 
strange example of piety! g@hope, my dear, 
you will not so learn Christ. But reflect, if 
you have any superior or mental advantage 
over others, that you are in duty bound to 
make them a means of doing good to others by 
an obliging and condescending behaviour.— 
Let not 1 love of a fashionable life steal in up- 
on your affections unawares. The world is 
deceitful. False colours are presented to the 
eyes of young persons every where. Let not 
your heart be corrupted by deleterious cus- 
toms. ‘True happiness is never found in exter- 
nal objects, ane ihey who seek it in them are 


say and do, and let your whole conduct be! pursuing a phantom which will elude their 


moulded by Christian principle. 


You are nev-| grasp. The mind is the only fountain of true 


er too young to act from principle; and the felicity, and when that is set aright and prop- 
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erly directed, all that is designed for our en- 
joyment in this sublunary abode is then within 
our reach. S. 
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MODE OF RECOVERING ABSENT SCHOLARs, 
Practised in Hopkinsville, Kentucky—extracted from 
a Communication in the Sunday School Magazine. 


If achild is absent two Sabbaths in succes. 
sion, it is visited by the superiatendent, who 
converses with the parents and inquires the 
reason forthe child’s absence; if nothing sat- 
isfactory is assigned, they are urged in an affec. 
tionate manner to use some coercion with their 
children, and oblige them to attend constantly ; 
as without they doso we cannot hope to bene- 
fitthem. There is then an opening for leay- 
ing atract on parental duty, the benefits of 
Sabbath-schools, attendance on worship, &c. 
The visit has always been received in the most 
friendly way by the parents, and no occasion 
has existed for a repitition of it. But some 
children have no mothers and are only accessible 
by letter; and for the encouragement of others, 
I will mention a case that occurred a few months 
since. One of the largest boys in the school, 
who had no mother and a very dissolute fath- 
er, had for loud talking and rude behaviour been 
frequently admonished, but without effect, until 
it was thought advisible to withhold the re- 
wards of the school until he should do better; 
which measures offended him greatly ; at length 
he said he would attend no longer, and would 
have nothing belonging to the school; execu- 
ting his threat by sending his Bible, tracts, and 
books to the superintendent; who, after some 
reflection and earnest prayer for direction, 
wrote the following simple letter. 

‘‘ Dear boy, your Bible, tracts, and books 
were brought to me yesterday with a message 
that you would ‘no longer attend the Sabbath- 
school!’ And is it so, my dear child, that you 
have calmly resolved to throw away the Bible, 
the word of God, which tells you how you may 
escape the awful punishment which those who 
hate the Bible must suffer? Will you become a 
Sabbath breaker, and cast off the fear of God, 
and openly acknowledge yourself a child ofthe 
wicked one, and brave the vengeance of the 
Almighty! Oh George, stop! and think if 
God was this moment to affect you with some 
dreadful disease, and say this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee; oh then what would 
become you? you would be Jost, for ever lost, 
unless God in his great mercy should save 
you through the blood of that Saviour, whose 
day and word you have despised. Then take 
back your Bible, and part with your life sooner 
than with this best of books, which is able to 
make you wise to salvation. Never let a day 
pass without reading a chapter, and praying 
God to give you his Holy Spirit, to make you 
understand it, and to change and renew your 
heart, that you may love and serve him; and 
when you feel, as I hope you will, sorry for hav- 
ing done wrong, I shall be gladto welcome you 
back to the school. Poor child! you have no 
mother to tell you what is right, but we will 
pray for you every Sabbath, that God may pre 
serve you from going headlong to destruction. 
I will tell you a story of a man who was in the 
habit of getting drunk. 

‘One day a gentleman saw him in this con- 
dition, and gave him a Bible; unable to get 
home, he fell on the ground, the Bible in one 
pocket, and the brandy bottle in the other. 
When he came to himself, he said, it will not do 
to carry the bottle and the Bible both home, I 
must throw one away—now which shall it be? 
—This is the turning point of my life. If I 
throw away my Bible, I consent to be the Dev- 





il’s servant, and I believe he is now waiting to 
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see which I will do; if I throw away my bot- 
tle, I decide to serve God, and shall die a good 
man! He stopped to think one moment, and 
then with a desperate resolution threw his bot- 
ile against a tree, went home, read his Bible 
to his family, and became a converted man. 

“Conscience now speaks in your breast, and 
George, this day choose whether you will serve 
God or the Devil? and remember that you 
inust give an account at the judgment bar of 
God, for this and every action of your life.— 
That God inay have mercy upon you, and make 
you truly penitent, is the sincere prayer of your 
friend. A. A.” 

The next Sabbath, the penitent boy came 
back to the school, his Bible under his arm, 
and his eyes glistening with tears. He was 
cordially received, and not a reflection passed 
upon his former conduct; since which time, 
he has been punctual in his attendance, and is 
one of the best behaved boys in the school ; and 
often does the moistened eye and faltering 
tongue testify, that the word has not fallen 
on a rock. Fellow labourers, ‘‘ in the morn- 
ing sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand, for thou knowest not wheth- 
er shall prosper, either this or that, or wheth- 
er they shall both be alike good.” We are 
embarked in agreat and good cause, and the 
salvation of unborn millions may be involved 
in our faithfulness. Let us be instant in sea- 
son and out of season; for a blessing is prom- 
ised to a faithful continuance in well doing. 

SABBATH SCHOLARS’ DONATIONS. 

Not long since, one of the teachers return- 
ing from evening worship, was accosted by a 
little boy, who timidly extending his hand said, 
I want to give you this for the Sabbath-school. 
Itproved to be a nine-pence, which he had 
hoarded from little savings for his beloved 
school, and which, like the widow’s mite, was 
cast into the treasury of the Lord. The fol- 
lowing Sabbath the children were told, if any 
ofthem chose to give a little piece of money, it 
should be faithfully appropriated for the pur- 
chase of books for the library; since which time, 
many four-penny and nine-penny pieces have 
been cheerfully offered. 

SPIRIT OF A MARTYR. 

A little boy, whose sister had been absent, 
was asked the reason of her not attending.— 
“Oh ma’am,” said he, “it is not because she 
does not want to come, but father, when he 
gets too much, will not let her, and he threaten- 
edto-day to whip me if I came, but I thought I 
would come and take the whipping if he did 
not feel better when I got home.” This was 
said in the true spirit of a martyr. The child 
was urged to be doubly respectful to his parent, 
and when he was sober, to be affectionate, 
and try to get him to read his tracts and books; 
all ofwhich the poor child said he would try 
todo, but he could not think of giving up his 
school. Aveusta ANDERSON. 
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From the Youth’s Journal. 
THE MUSIC BOY. 

There is hardly any trait in the character of 
4 person which renders him more amiable, 
than civil behaviour towards others with whom 
he has to do. In whatever station he is placed, 
he is sure to derive advantages from such con- 
duct. Ifhe is rich, a civil and courteous de- 
meanour will command the esteem of his 
equals, and the respect of his inferiors. If he 

atrader, a polite carriage and behaviour, 
will go far to secure him the favours of his cus- 
tomers, to extend his connexions and to in- 
crease his wealth. And if he is poor, he will 
often find this kind of behaviour to be the very 
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means of his advancement to a superior sta- 
tion; and it will not only be useful to him in 
his general pursuits, but there are sometimes 
particular occasions when it will be found of 
especial benefit to him. 

The following short narrative will furnish an 
instance of this kind. Last summer, a party of 
strolling musicians went from L—— to M . 
where they continued for some time, and then 
removed to another place, leaving behind them 
a little boy whom they had brought from L——, 
and who had played the tambarine for them 
during their stay at M When they de- 
parted, they gave him no more than three shil- 
lings, with which he was left in a strange place 
without any prospect of getting a livelihood.— 
In these circumstances, he applied to the cap- 
tain of one of the packets which sailed from 
M , told him his situation, and offered him 
the three shillings to take him to L The 
captain took compassion on him, and generous- 
ly gave him his passage. The civility of his 
behaviour, and his readiness to do any thing 
to oblige both the captain and his passengers, 
so effectually secured their good will, that they 
not only gave him provision for the whole 
voyage, but collected a sumof money, with 
which he purchased some clothes, and a gentle- 
man who was one of the passengers, was so 
well pleased with him, that he took him into 
his service. His diligence and assiduity, to- 
gether with his obliging and respectful con- 
duct, gained him the esteem and regard both 
of his master and his fellow servants, and he 
is now in a fair prospect of rising to a superior 
station in the family. 

Dick Snarl was a lad wko could hardly ever 
speak a civil word to any one. He read this 
story, but it produced no good effect upon him. 
He is still a churl, despised by all who know 
him, and is likely to continue in poverty all 
the days of his life. Crito. 
ES 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
ANECDOTE OF A CAT. 

Volumes have been filled with accounts and 
praises of the sagacity of dogs; but cats seem 
to have. been generally considered an ill-natur- 
ed, stupid race. The following anecdote, rela- 
ted in ‘‘Good’s Book of Nature,” proves that 
there are some exceptions to this dishonoura- 
ble character. 

‘*A favourite cat, that was accustomed, 
from day to day, to take her station quietly at 
my elbow, on the writing table, sometimes for 
hour after hour, whilst I was engaged in study, 
became at length less constant in her attend- 
ance, asshe had a kitten to take care of. — 
One morning, she placed herself in the same 
spot, but seemed unquiet; and instead of seat- 
ing herself as usual, continued to rub her furry 
sides against my hand and pen, as though re- 
solved to draw my attention, and make me 
leave off. As soon as she had accomplished 
this point, she leaped down onthe carpet, and 
made toward the door, with a look of great un- 
easiness. I opened the door for her, as she 
seemed to desire; but, instead of going for- 
ward, she turned round, and looked earnestly at 
me, as though she wished me to follow her, or 
had something tocommunicate. I did not ful- 
ly understand her meaning, and being much 
engaged at the time, shut the door upon her, 
that she might go where she liked. In less 
than an hour afterwards, she had again found 
an entrance into the room, and drawn close to 
me; but, instead of mounting the table, and rub- 
bing herself against my hand, as before, she 
was now under the table, and continued to rub 
herself against my feet; on moving which, I 
struck them against something that seemed to 





be in the way; and, on looking down beheld 
with grief and astonishment, the dead body of 
her little kitten, covered over with cinder-dust. 
I now entered into the entire train of this af- 
flicted cat’s feelings. She had suddenly lost 
the nursling she doated on, and was resolved 
to make me acquainted with it, that I might 
know her grief, and inquire into the cause. 
She found me too dull to understand her expres- 
sive motioning,—that I would not follow her 
to the cinder-heap, on which the dead kitten 
had been thrown,—and she took the great la- 
bour of bringing it to me herself, from the area, 
on the basement floor, up a whole flight of stairs, 
to lay it at my feet. I took the kitten up in 
my hand, the catstill following me, and inquir- 
ed into its death, for which, I found no one was 
very much to blame; and the yearning moth- 
er, having thus gotten her master to enter into 
her cause, and share her sorrows, gradually 
toox comfort, and resumed her former station 
at my side.” 
es PEE 








OBITUARY. 


DEATH OF A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 

William Gordon, aged 12 years, had resided 
in this village during the last 5 years, and been 
during the whole time a constant and attentive 
member of the Sabbath School connected with 
the First Presbyterian Church. He attended 
school as usual Sabbath before last, and had 
his lesson committed for the last Sabbath, but 
instead of reciting it to his earthly Teache: 
we trust he was employed in singing the song 
of redeeming love in heaven; which was the 
essence of the doctrine contained in his last 
lesson. 

On Friday preceding, being employed in the 
Cotton Factory, he was caught by the machine- 
ry and carried with it until his arm was several 
times broken and nearly drawn from his body, 
and was otherwise dreadfully mangled. After 
suffering excruciating pain until early next 
morning, his willing spirit took its leave of its 
poor mangled tenement. In his last moments 
he was in the full possession of his reason, and 
plainly stated his belief in the sufficiency of 
Christ’s atoning blood for his salvation; and 
although able to say but little, appeared con- 
scious of the necessity and importance of pray- 
er, of which it was ascertained he had been in 
the daily habit for a considerable time. Read- 
er, are your sympathies excited? Weep rath- 
er for yourselves than for this child, or that ex- 
emplary mother who has repeatedly met simi- 
lar bereavements in a manner which bespeaks 
her confidence in the wisdom and goodness of 
her heavenly Father. 

Sabbath School Scholar, do you always re- 
flect when going from school that before anoth- 
er Sabbath you may be in eternity ! 

[Rochester Observer. 

















MISCELLANY. 








Industry prolongs life—It cannot conquer 
death, but can defer his hour; and spreads 
over the interval a thousand enjoyments that 
make it pleasure to live. As rust and decay 
rapidly consume the machine that is not kept in 
use ; so disease and sickness accumulate on the 
frame of indolence, until existence becomes a 
burden, and the grave a bed of rest. Indus- 
try is the friend of virtue; and indolence the 
handmaid of vice. The active are seldom crim- 
inal; idleness, leaving the heart vacant, gives 
full opportunity for the evil passions and desires 
of our nature to exert their power. 

on 

Heaven.—We shall never know the thou- 
sandth part of our mercies, deliverances, and 
protections, temporal and spiritual, till we come 
to another world. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 














Temper.—The great Duke of Marlborough 
was asremarkable for good temper as for good 
conduct and bravery. Being one day overtak- 
en with a shower, as he was riding, he called 
to his servant for his great coat, which the man 
not immediately bringing, nor giving any an- 
swer, he repeated his order; upon which the 
fellow muttered, “I suppose you'll stay till I 
have unbuckled it?” The Duke, instead of be- 
ing angry, said coolly to a gentleman who was 
with him, “ Now, [ would not be of that fellow’s 
temper for all the world.” 


— —r— 

Anecdote of Bonaparte.—Napoleon being in 
the gallary of the Louvre one day, attended by 
the Baron Denon, turned round suddenly 
from a picture which he had viewed for some 
time in silence, and said to him—‘ That is a 
noble picture, Denon.” ‘ Immortal,” was Den- 
on’s reply. ‘ How long,” inquired Napoleon, 
‘will this picture last?” Denon answered, 
that with care, and in proper situation, it might 
last, perhaps, five hundred years.” ‘ And how 
long,” said Napoleon, “ will a statue last ?’— 
*‘ Perhaps,” replied Denon, “five thousand 


years.” ‘ And this,” returned Napoleon, sharp- 
ly, “this you call immortality !” 
— a 
ANECDOTE. 


A little girl in Boston, five years old, said 
to her brother, ‘I mean to be a Missionary.” 
‘“‘ No,” said he, “‘ you are not a man, you can’t 
preach.” ‘ Well,” said she, “I can tell them 
to love Jesus.” [ Communicated. 





YOuTH’S COMPANION. 








ON SEEING GOD. 

A little boy said one day to his mother, 
‘*Mamma, I want to see God. You tell me 
there is a God, but I never saw him, and you 
say wecannot see him. Why can’t I see him?” 
His mother replied, “‘ Do you think there is no 
God, because you cannot see him?” ‘“ WhyI 
do not know,” said her son; “sometimes I 
doubt about it, and sometimes I don’t believe it, 
and it always seems very strange.” “I will 
try, then,” said his mother, “to tell you some- 
thing about it. 

“You know, my son, that you have a mind, 
and I have a mind, and every person that you 
see hasa mind; but you never yet saw a mind, 
not even your own. It is not your body that 
thinks, and desires, and loves, and wishes. 
It is your mind, or spirit. Now God is all 
spirit or mind ; and that infinite mind has nev- 
er been connected with a human body, except 
when Christ was upon earth, and God was 
manifested in flesh. Now you see how God 
can see us, and we not see him. If you were 
blind, I could see your body, but you could not 
see mine. When you have eyes, you see my 
body only, not my spirit. So, while I am close 
by you in this room, you can hear my voice, 
but you do not know my thoughts, and I can- 
not know your thoughts. Now God is such a 
mind or spirit as yours or mine, only he knows 
every thing in one moment, and we know only 
a few things all the days of our life. 

“You find it hard to tell how God can be 
every where at the same moment, and know all 
things at the same time. Now a body cannot 
be in every place, nor even in two places, at 
the same moment. You cannot be in Boston 


while you are in your chamber. But you can 
be here, both body and mind, and think of per- 
sons and things in other places. You can, 
without moving from your chair, think of Phil- 
adelphia, and London, and Madagascar; of 
Washington in Congress Hall, of Bonaparte 
at the battle of Waterloo, and of John in the 
isle of Patmos. You can think of the birds in 
the forest, the fishes at the bottom ofthe sea, 
the moon in the sky, and the fixed starsa great 
way farther off than the moon. Just so does 
God think of and know all creatures and all 
worlds. 

“In several ways, however, God knows 
things as you do not. You can think of a 
distant person or place only as you have seen it, 
or as you have had it described to you. God 
can see and know all things just as they now 
are, and without having a description or any 
information from others. You cannot think of 
two persons or places at a time. When you 
think of London, you cannot think of Phila- 
delphia; if you remember Washington in Con- 
gress Hall, you cannot contemplate John in 
Patmos. You must forget the bottom of the 
ocean, when you soar to the moon and stars. 
You cannot know minds, but as their thoughts 
and wishes are expressed ; but God can search 
every mind and every heart, whether of men, 
or angels, or devils, and observe all that is in 
them at all times. 

‘“* When you think of Bonaparte, that wicked 
warrior, you can dislike him. When you 
think of Paul or John, who went about preach- 
ing the gospel and doing good, you can love 
them. You love me, when I am absent from 
you many miles; and yeu hate owcarcis 
and liars, every time you see them, or read 
about them, or only think of them. So the 
eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good. The Lord loveth the 
righteous, and hateth all the workers of iniqui- 
ty, throughout all the earth. 

“Such is God; a pure spirit, an infinite 
mind, searching the universe at one glance, 
and looking into the darkest corner of the 
heart of man. Who will not stand in awe of 
God, and fear to offepad him? To him the 
darkness and the light are both alike; and he 
is so pure, that he hates sin with perfect ha- 
tred. Myson, you must remember that he 
always sees you, and that you cannot go from 
his spirit or flee from his presence. 

** Perhaps you remember, that in some pla- 
ces the Bible says, No man hath seen God, or 
can see him and live; and that in other places 
they speak of our seeing him in peace as the 
only heaven. We cannot see him with these 
bodily eyes. But our spirits may become ac- 
quainted with his Spirit, and have peace in be- 
lieving in him. We often speak of seeing our 
friends, when we mean visiting them, convers- 
ing with them, and enjoying their society and 
friendship. Blind persons talk of going to see 
their friends; and they mean, that they will 
associate and commune with them. In this 
sense we must see or know God; and to do 
this we must repent and believe, for without 

















and in Salem too; you cannot be in the parlor, 











POETRY. 
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HEBER’S LINES. 

The following charming lines, addressed to his wife, were 
written by the late Bishop Heber, during his absenee 
from her, on his long and arduous visitation of the Up- 
per Provinces in British India, not long before his death, 


If thou wert by my side, my love! 

How fast would evening fail, 

In green Bengala’s palmy grove 
Listening the nightingale ! 

Ifthou, my love! wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, ~ 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 

I miss thee at the dawning grey, 
When, on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooler wind. 


F miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 


I spread my bogks, my pencil try, 
The lingerinf noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind approving eye, 

Thy meek attentive ear. 


But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor wild Malwah detain, 
For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder western main. 
Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea, 
But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee! 


se 
THE ROSE TREE. 


A little girl, of five years old, was heard doubt- 
ing whether she should pull up a rose tree in 
her garden, which she said bore no roses: 
and at length she determined that she would 
leave it one year more, and then if it did 
not, she would pull it up. The person who 
overheard this, was struck with the incident, 
and penned the following. 


Ah! dearest child your rose tree spare, 
And cast it not away; 

Tho’ it has yet no blossom bore, 
It may some future day. 


You know not how by this death-stroke, 
You might yourself condemn ; 

If you should like the rose tree, prove 
A useless, fruitless stem. 


Should you by the great Lord of all, 
In such a case be found ; 

O may he never cut you down, 
‘** A cumb’rer of the ground ;”— 


But in his mercy spare your life, 
Till, by his fost’ring care, 

The beauteous blossoms of his grace 
Your barren heart may bear. 

Then spare your rose tree yet a year, 
And when you on it gaze; 

Think, “‘ God in heav’n has also fix’d 
The measure of my days.” 








holiness no man shall see the Lord.” 


Youth's Friend. 
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